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THE Women's Building at the Columbian Exposition, which 
was itself the design of a woman, and the expression of 
elegance, harmony and beauty, contained the most noble 
exhibit of feminine art and handicraft that the world has 
ever seen. 

THE interior. of the building was finely decorated by lady 
artists belonging to the United States, the various decora- 
tive panels being filled with representations of the women 
of various ages and other figures representing Art, Science 
and Literature. 

THIS is the era of womanhood— the dawn of her emancipa- 
tion from the enslaving ideas of former ages, and it seems 
that as women increase in physical vigor and mental graBp 
by reason of the higher education of the times, they find in 
art more than in any other profession an outlet for their 
energies and the conditions which enable them to achieve 
success. 

IT has been said that to man belongs the arts of war, and to 
woman the arts of peace, and woman with her intuition for 
the beautiful, her love of home, her delicate manipulation 
and great patience in detail, has produced objects that cer- 
tainly rival, and in many cases excel, the powers of the sterner 
sex in the region of applied art. 

THE Woman's Building was in itself the nucleus of an era 
that has accorded to woman her rightful place as an equal 
of man in the labors which she essays. The exhibit being 
strictly limited to work done by women alone, did not by any 
means convey any idea of the work done by women in conjunc- 
tion with men, and when we consider for a moment the im- 
mense amount of work jointly produced by men and women 
whose individual labors cannot be separated without destroy- 
ing the article itself, some slight comprehension can be enter- 
taiued of the heroic labor performed by women the world over 
in helping to drag the car of humanity to its ultimate goal. 

THE many objects as a whole that were exhibited, were charac- 
terized by the qualities of reserve, delicacy and refinement. 
Ladies from all lands and in all conditions of life, contri- 
buted to make the exhibit a magnificent success. There were 



oil paintings, carved wood panels and chairs, stained glass 
windows, bronze door plates, metal work, costly laces, embroi- 
deries, pen and ink drawings, wall hangings, statuary, water 
colors, pottery and porcelain, fans, book covers, screens, wall- 
papers, silverware, carpets, dresses and dress materials of all 
kinds, etc., etc., sent from the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Spain, Italy, Austria, Russia, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Belgium, Greece, Syria, India and Japan. 

IN the architecture of our cities, the almost total absence of 
art is one of the surprising features of modern life. There 
is a deadly uniformity, a depressing, all prevailing dingi- 
ness in the external aspect of our dwellings. Interminable rows 
of identical houses, all seemingly turned out of a factory, which 
are either the reproductions of one common type, or a Babel 
of discordant and incongruous styles. Why is this ? 

GLOOM, and a total absence of individuality, are the char- 
acteristics of our system. Why this deadly uniformity, 
this total absence of anything to show that the dwellers 
in these houses, the wearers of these clothes, are anything but 
automata— all made to order like the hideous things they wear 
and live in ? Why is this ? Because these men are slaves, 
working in chains, crushed under the tyranny of two relentless 
despots, the great god Dollars and Gents and the great god 
Snobbery, that is, the servile imitation of the moneyed classes 
which substitutes finery for beauty. Greed and Servility have 
ruined individuality. 

THE question of dress provides fairly as much scope for dis- 
canting upon the lack of beauty as do the dwellings our 
curiously dressed moderns live in. We see in any of our 
large cities a rush of men pouring from the railroad stations, 
going to their daily avocations. Are these dressed with charm- 
ing variety of form, color and material in their attire, each 
individual giving natural expression to the individuality that 
we prize so much ? 

No ! We see all dressed exactly alike, as though they had 
discovered a type of dress so beautiful, so perfect, that they 
have virtually surrendered their individuality as a tribute to the 
perfection that cannot be excelled. 

But are these black cutaway coats, these black boots, these 
cylindrical cubes of trousers, these black top hafs, the ideal 
for which all individuality is sacrificed V These people are like 
sheep, each following the leader, and they are black sheep as 
well. 

Our surroundings, whether houses, furniture or dress, as far 
as art goes, resemble coarse weeds rather than flowers, because 
our perceptions of beauty are stunted, suppressed and crowded 
out by the race for gold and the substituting of pretention for 
truth until we prefer ugliness for beauty. 

IS mankind really improving under the spread of education, 
or is our standard lower than it was in Greece twenty-three 

centuries ago ? 

Do we not rent bigger houses, wear more clothes, and take 
pleasure in being surrounded with a greater amount of house 
furnishings than our means will allow, or that are in any way 
proper or desirable for us to indulge in ? It would seem that 
we indulge in these things not because of their utility, or even 
value from an art standpoint, but because it is expected of us 
to do. what is done by the class of society to which we belong, 
or more truly, by the class to which we would like to be 
thought to belong. 

This system is a great one, and men are hurrying the lives 
out of themselves to provide means to procure such accessories. 
Simplicity, as Mr. Bellamy shows,, must be the result of a 
system, which by removing the tyranny of snobbery, and the 
sole desire to do whatever everybody else does, for fear of los- 
ing social status, sets us free to do what we please, enables us 
to get a thing because it suits our individual fancy, and not 
because our class of society expect us to get it. Liberated from 
this servitude there is no more chance of a man surrounding 
himself with useless superfluities, which give much trouble and 
little pleasure, than there is of a mollusc surrounding itself 
with a shell larger than it can manage. The mollusc knows 
better than to be such a fool, and under a rational system, 
perhaps, even man may attain to ttye wjsdom of the mollusc. 



IT is not generally known that Japan contains furniture of native 
design and manufacture, as the idea has gone forth that the 

Japanese do without furniture, and spend their time in- 
doors, either squatting or lying upon their floor mats. Many of 
the wealthier houses and the temples in Japan contain furni- 
ture similar in its uses to American furniture. 

In the Japanese exhibit in the Liberal Arts Building was 
shown an interior with table and chairs of purely Japanese 
design and manufacture. The chairs were similar in design to 
those used in Buddhist temples in Japan. The frames of the 
chairs, which, it need hardly be said, resembled no European or 
American style, were decorated in red lacquer, with brass mounts, 
in the Japanese style. The lines of these chairs are at once 
flowing and hieratic, typical of that suave Buddhism that rules 
the sentiments of Japan. 

There were shewn Japanese cabinets, far different in design 
to ours, there being no doors or other method of concealing the 
objects placed therein. The cabinet, indeed, was in construction 
like a large open box, filled with decorative shelves, very access- 
ible, on which are placed bronzes, ivory carvings and other 
treasures. Two magnificent cabinets, decorated in black enamel, 
were shown in a furnished room, and in addition to these there 
were screens, the frames of which were finished in black and 
red lacquer. A Japanese lamp of large dimensions, with tassels 
depending from the frame, was made from colored beads, its 
quaintness of design, as well as the materials of construction 
rendering the lamp extremely artistic. Many of the pieces that 
appeared to be finished in black lacquer were in reality finished 
in yellow lacquer, which, on being exposed to the atmosphere, 
turns to a jet black. In this way the intensest of black lacquers 
is obtained, the color growing deeper and richer with age. 
Much yet remains to be discovered regarding the art of furnishing 
in Japan, and the Japanese International Exposition to be 
held next year ought to attract many American visitors. 

ELEGANT simplicity is the keynote of table appointments 
to day. Never have good taste and good form been in 
closer accord than in the prevailing styles of china and 
glass which the best city stores show. Simple lines and forms 
are always the most pleasing and graceful, and fashion for once 
has consented to follow the dictates of artistic teaching. There 
is an entire absence of grotesque or eccentric lines in the 
moulding of the varied dishes of the complete services. The 
colorings are, for the most part, very delicate, and the designs 
in the decorations are characterized by great reserve of orna- 
mentation rather than by the lavish abundance which has been 
so prevalent in past years. For regular family use, or for use 
on state occasions, where the means are moderate, there can 
be nothing more correct than a set of white English china with 
a decoration in printed monotone. Dull blue is the most effect- 
ive coloring in such a design, which merely borders each dish, 
leaving the centers and sides untouched. No monograms or 
initials are admissible. Such sets, consisting of a complete 
service, cost $250, and are really economical, as this china is 
especially durable, owing possibly to its being "manufactured 
china." This term means that its clays are made by chemical 
combination and fused together by heat. 

White and gold is quite as popular and equally as tasteful 
as in the days of our grandmothers' best gold banded set. But 
the gilding is not put on in plain bands and burnished bright- 
ly. It is applied in all sorts of delicate stencil patterns and 
tracery, and in embossed designs of great richness. In the elab- 
orate patterns the finish of the gilding is generally dull in tone. 
Sometimes the decoration in dull gold is daintily picked out 
with delicate tracery in black, and less frequently other colors 
are sparingly used in the borders, giving a touch like that of 
jewels. But however elaborate the designs in gilding may be 
they are rarely allowed anywhere except as borders upon the 
dishes and in ornamentation of the handles. Indeed, few dishes 
which have for decorations printed monotones, gilded design or 
color bands have any decorations in the centers of the plates or 
platter or sides of covered dishes. Overdecoration has been 
recognized as inartistic, and has had its day. A set of French 
china with a fine stencil pattern in gold, with the handles and 
knobs to the covered dishes also gilded, illustrates the preva- 
lent simplicity of form and design and the quiet elegance of 
the white and gold ornamentation of to-day. It sells, for $175, 
Similar sets in English c^ina cost $250 to fSQQ, 
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